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a unique u is not ever y citv that 

HIGH SCHOOL ^ n b ° aSt a Hi « h 

building School Building which 
is a concrete expression 
of art, a tangible witness to the co- 
relation of the arts, and their function 
not only in education, but civilization. 
Richmond, Indiana, a city of 20,000 in- 
habitants has this honor. The following 
excellent description of the Richmond 
High School was given by Henry Turner 
Bailey in a recent number of the School 
Arts Book: 

"It is a four-story brick structure of 
unique design. On the ground floor is 
to be found, first, an auditorium, con- 
taining, besides the usual features, an 
orchestra pit large enough to accommo- 
date the splendid high school orchestra 
of sixty pieces. This auditorium is easily 
accessible to the public and usable at any 
time without disturbing the school work. 
On the same floor are a gymnasium, a 
kitchen, a sewing room, a woodworking 
shop, a machine shop, a forge shop, to- 
gether with tool rooms, store rooms, 
teachers' rooms, locker rooms and toilets. 
On the second floor are two large class 
rooms and two smaller ones of the or- 
dinary type, a mechanical drawing room, 
a wood-turning room and other lockers 
and toilets. The third floor holds the 
chief surprises. Here, besides a large 
class room, and the usual locker rooms, 
etc., are three 'Business Rooms,' two 'Art 
Rooms,' a Rest Room, a Library and an 
Art Gallery, with a total floor space of 
50 x 68 feet, divided into three sections, 
perfectly lighted. Other class rooms for 
special departments occupy the fourth 
floor. 

"The building was designed by Mr. 
William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, Mo., in 
the capacity of consulting architect, and 
Mr. W. R. Kaufman, an architect of 
Richmond. It cost $175,000, plus $40,- 
000 for equipment. 

"The Richmond High School is indeed 
the center of the 'higher education' of 
the city. The ideal behind the whole 
establishment is set forth in symbolic 
form upon the handsome facade. There 
is seen a notable decorative panel of 
harmonious colors, designed and made by 



Mr. Henry Mercer, of Doylestown, Pa., 
representing not the student at his desk, 
the scholar in his library, and the talker 
before his audience, but the glassblower, 
the butter-maker, the printer, the stone- 
cutter, the cook, the blacksmith, the 
brick-maker, the carpenter, the spinner — 
all busily at work. 'Without these can- 
not a city be inhabited. They maintain 
the state of the world,' as said the Son of 
Sirach. Only on the substructure of 
these practical arts can the humanities 
arise. The Richmond people, realizing 
this, have produced a model educational 
institution. Think of it! A kitchen, a 
gymnasium, and the oldest of the con- 
structive arts on the ground floor, and a 
library and art gallery on top! Verily 
the people who have turned the educa- 
tional world right side up at last live in 
Richmond, Indiana." 

It is in this building that the Art 
Association of Richmond holds its an- 
nual exhibition and keeps permanently 
on display the works of art which year 
by year it has gradually secured by 
purchase. 



In a mucli enlarged list 

THE of sustaining members, 

Worcester in & greater attendance, 

art museum in more numerous sa i es 

from the exhibitions, in a larger and 
more intelligent use of the library, in a 
closer co-operation of clubs and institu- 
tions, and in a much wider recognition 
of the value of the Museum, both for 
the individual and society, the Worcester 
Art Museum reckons steady, quiet gain 
during the past year. This has been 
secured not only through the efforts of 
the Museum, but by welcome assistance 
afforded by the newspapers of Worcester, 
the generous action of the Board of 
Trade in offering space for an illus- 
trated article in each monthly issue of 
the Worcester Magazine, and by the 
officials of the women's clubs and other 
organizations in bringing the aims and 
activities of the Museum before the peo- 
ple. This is team work of the best 
kind and it cannot fail to spell success. 
Excellent work has also been done by 
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members of the Museum staff among the 
children and there is not one child who 
has entered the Museum doors who does 
not feel that it is in part his own pos- 
session. During the year seventeen 
special exhibitions have been held, and 
eleven acquisitions have been made 
through purchase as well as others by 
gift. 

On the 19th of July 
the Art Association of 

ASSOCIATION XT , 

,, t „ Newport opened its 

OP- NEWPORT j * j. .. ^ ^ , . 

doors tor its first exhi- 
bition. The society has secured for its 
gallery the old Hunt studio on the Rich- 
ard Hunt estate, where Wm. Morris 
Hunt painted many of his best pictures. 
The place is one of the shrines of Ameri- 
can Art, for the impulse given to Ameri- 
can painting by Wm. Hunt on his return 
from Paris was one of the great devel- 
oping causes in the history of American 
Art. The exhibition was a notable one; 
the high grade of the work shown was 
commented on by all the visitors. The 
opening reception was a brilliant suc- 
cess, and during the ten days that fol- 
lowed it was proved that the many 
attractions of Newport had received an 
important addition. The society, which 
was organized in June, has for its presi- 
dent Wm. Sergeant Kendall, for secre- 
tary Maud Howe Elliott, for treasurer 
Charles Biesel. It is a regularly incor- 
porated Association, and holds a charter 
from the city. Thanks to the energy of 
its founders, and to the sort of inter- 
est that always surrounds a new enter- 
prise undertaken for the development of 
the artistic interests of the community, 
the artists responded most generously 
to the president's invitation to exhibit. 
Many of our very best painters sent the 
very best examples of their work, and 
the standard of excellence was ex- 
traordinarily high. The launching of a 
new enterprise of this order is no light 
task, and the citizens of Newport have 
co-operated handsomely with the found- 
ers of the Association. The society 
starts with over two hundred members. 
The fine initial exhibition is only the 
first of many others that the leading 



spirits of the society have planned. It 
is intended to make the Association house 
one of the city's nerve centers of cul- 
ture and of art. The building has three 
delightful galleries, well lighted, and is 
surrounded by a pretty garden. It is 
well suited for private exhibitions; 
the first of these is already arranged. 
On the 1st of August, Mr. Wm. Prety- 
man will have an exhibition of his pic- 
tures for a week. Mr. Pretyman is an 
English water-colorist of high merit, and 
his exhibition, already seen in Chicago, 
is one of rare interest, as it contains a 
great number of pictures of Panama and 
the work we are doing there on the canal 
as well as of Cuba and other tropical re- 
gions of America. M. H. 



Reproductions in color 

POPULARIZING » . ■ j. 

ot masterpieces oi art 

ART IN „„. j: .i . 

set tortn in a moving 

ATLANTA . . . ,,. . ° 

picture establishment 
were the means recently employed, with 
great success, by the Atlanta Art Asso- 
ciation to interest the general public of 
Atlanta, Georgia, in good art. Four Fri- 
day afternoons were devoted to Italian, 
Flemish, French and English art, re- 
spectively, about SO paintings by famous 
masters being shown each afternoon. 
The exhibition lasted twenty minutes and 
was repeated every hour, making four 
exhibitions each Friday. The admission 
fee was not increased nor was the regular 
program displaced. About sixteen hun- 
dred men, women and children were in 
attendance, coming and going. An in- 
teresting and instructive talk, about five 
minutes in length, was given by the Rev. 
W. W. Memminger, rector of All Saints' 
Church, before the pictures were shown, 
and with each picture a few words of 
explanation were given. Thus special 
beauty or significance which might not 
have been observed were brought to 
attention. 

The manager of the moving picture 
theater where the exhibitions were given 
was skeptical of their success, but agreed 
to make the experiment. So great was 
the interest on the first afternoon, how- 
ever, that the three subsequent Fridays 



